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ABSTRACT 



This historically significant booklet explores 
problems and practices in the teaching of foreign languages in the 
elementary school. Specific chapters discuss second language 
offerings, student age and ability, enrollment criteria, program 
articulation, teaching technigues, and teacher qualifications. 
Variations in presentation for different levels of instruction are 
discussed. An appendix includes a selected bibliography of 
syllabuses, guides, references, and source materials with 15 sample 
French lessons. (RL) 
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FOREWORD 



Two World Wars taking hundreds of thousands of our men and 
women to other continents, our grave military responsibilities 
in Korea and in Europe, and our world-wide Technical Assistance 
Program have all served to make our American public aware that 
the most distant peoples are now our neighbors. With this aware- 
ness has come the realization that we need foreign languages in 
the building of international understanding. Once this need was 
recognized, our educators acted without delay. Guided by prin- 
ciples which have long been known and which have been confirred 
by new observation and research, they have taken advantage of the 
child’s best language -learning period and have introduced foreign 
languages into the early grades of the elementary school. Latest 
estimates indicate that by the end of the school year 1952-1953 
about one hundred communities in some thirty states were conduct- 
ing foreign language programs in one or more public elementary 

schools. 

This little book is a study of this rapidly developing trend. 
In it I have tried to relate the chief problems encountered in 
elementary school language programs to the essential principles 
of language learning and language teaching. The book is meant 
to be both theoretical and practical, for successful practice is 
possible only if it is rooted in sound theory. A critical 
bibliography consisting of guides and syllabi, of texts, and of 
reference and source materials is intended to aid those who may 
wish to pursue the study of foreign language teaching in the 
elementary school. To assist those seeking practical guidance 
I have appended fifteen lessons of French suitable for use in 
launching a program in the primary grades. This material is 
sufficient for five weeks, at least. The lessons are presented 
in French because only one language could be used as a model 
within the limits set by this preliminary edition. The skillful 
teacher can easily convert the lessons into any other language 
by the use of the Key which furnishes English equivalents. 

Since the book has been put together rather hastily, it 
contains some imperfections. My publisher has therefore agreed 
to issue it in a temporary, preliminary edition. The preliminary 
edition is in a very real sense the product of group enterprise, 
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as I shall explain presently, rather than an individual achieve- 
ment. It is my hope that fellow educators in various fields will 
consider the foundation worth building on and will send us 
suggestions for the improvement of the definitive edition. The 
book is more likely to serve the profession well if the profes- 
sion takes si vigorous p&rt in its fashioning. 

In corranon with many language teachers I had long wondered 
why foreign languages were not more widely taught in our elemen- 
tary schools, particularly in view of such successful programs 
as those of the Cleveland schools and Public School 208 in 
Brooklyn. My own determination to find an answer to this ques- 
tion dates back to one Sunday morning in the summer of 1951, when 
I read in the New York Times an account by Benjamin Fine of the 
experimental French program being conducted in the fifth and 
sixth grades of the Vance School of New Britain, Connecticut. 
A conference with the organizer of this experiment, Dr. Arthur M. 
Selvi of the Teachers College of Connecticut at New Britain, 
revealed someone who was intent upon studying the same problem, 
experimentally. Dr. Selvi agreed to head a comnittee to investi- 
gate the problem. In April, 1952, he submitted to the Yale- 
Barnard Conference on the Teaching of French a well documented 
report which created an excellent impression. In March of 1953 
he submitted to the Barnard-Yale Conference on the Teaching of 
French another substantial report on the teaching of French in 
the elementary school. The principal effect of these reports 
was to make a segment of the language-teaching profession aware 
that languages were already being taught in the elementary school 
in a surprising number of places and with great success. 

Two weeks after the Yale-Barnard Conference, on May 3, 1952, 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath, who was then United States Commissioner of 
Education, speaking before a large gathering of teachers in St. 
Louis, pointed out the urgent need of foreign languages in 
today’s shrinking world and sounded a call to action by urging 
that languages be started in the elementary school. He followed 
up this epoch-making speech by organizing the National Conference 
on the Role of Foreign Languages in American Schools. This 
Conference, which in January, 1953, brought to Washington some 
350 educators and interested laymen from a variety of different 
fields, has been perhaps the most important single event in the 
move toward introducing foreign languages into our public 
elementary schools. It was particularly significant in that it 
brought together professional educators and language teachers for 
study of a common problem. 
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Another important event in this language story occurred when 
the Rockefeller Foundation made a grant to the Modern Language 
Association f:r a three-year study to determine how foreign lan- 
guages should be taught in America. The MIA-FL Study, as it is 
called, was formally launched at the Annual Meeting of the Modern 
Language Association in Boston in December, 1952. It has 
assembled an impressive amount of live and lively information 
and has already in its first year done much to raise the morale 
of the language teachers. 

It is natural that the language debate, which in our country 
is conducted all the way from the grass roots to the national 
level, should have its international counterpart. By good fortune 
it does, for during the month of August, 1953, IWESCO sponsored 
in Ceylon an international language seminar under the official 
title of International Seminar on the Contribution of the Teaching 
of Modern Languages toward Education for Living in a World 
Community. 

The channels of communication, national and international, 
are therefore open, and educators who are interested in the solu- 
tion of the many outstanding problems of language teaching and 
language learning should feel encouraged to work on these prob- 
lems, both individually and collectively. 

The present book is a product of the great activity which is 
taking place in the field of languages. It has drawn on the 
wealth of data assembled by the conferences and studies to which 
I have referred, and it is to be hoped that the International 
Seminar will contribute some useful perspectives to the final 
edition. The book in its present form would be less complete 
were it not for the assistance of many persons. They should not 
share with me responsibility for its defects, but they deserve 
my sincere thanks for many a constructive suggestion. The text 
has benefited greatly from critical reading, in whole or in part, 
by Dr. Nelson Brooks of Westover School, Middlebury, Connecticut; 
by Dr. Bessie Lee Gambrill, Associate Professor Emeritus of 
Elementary Education, Yale University; by Professor Andre Mesnard 
of Barnard College; by Dr. Vincenzo Cioffari of D. C. Heath and 
Company; and by my wife, Harriet Murdock Andersson. The bibli- 
ography and the sample lessons are to a large degree the work of 
Dr. Brooks. To my wife I owe a double debt of gratitude, for she 
visited fourteen of the more interesting programs in various 
parts of the country and gave me the benefit of her sympathetic 
and penetrating observations. It has been inspiring to see 
everywhere the enthusiastic response of the children; to observe 
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the skill and devotion of individual teachers, often working in 
isolation; and to realize the energy and unselfishness of program 
supervisors, who put in long hours of overtime in order to launch 
a program, supervise it adequately, entertain a stream of 
visitors, and reply to countless written inquiries. My wife and 
I are deeply grateful for the unusual courtesies shown us by 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, professors, and 
teachers in the following places: 

Andover, Mass^nusetts 
Baton Rouge, Hessmer, and 
Marksville', Louisiana 
Brcwnsburg, Lachute, Montreal, 
and Verdun, Province of 
Quebec, Canada 
Buffalo, New York 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Michigan 
El Paso, Texas 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
George Peabody College for 

Teachers Demonstration School, 

Nashville, Tennessee 

I T.A. 



Jamestown, New York 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Los Angeles, California 
New Britain, Connecticut 
Oakwood-Dayton, Ohio 
Public School 208, 
Brooklyn, New York 
St. Louis, Missouri 
San Diego, California 
Somerville, New Jersey 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Tucson, Arizona 
York, Pennsylvania 
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THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Introduction -- The Present Situation 



The teaching of modern foreign languages in the public 
schools of the United States is at the crossroads. Many teachers, 
conscious of working in a critical, and often unsympathetic, en- 
vironment, point to declining enrollments in language classes and 
express the fear that languages may one day be eliminated from 
the high school curriculum. Others, encouraged by a growing in- 
terest in language teaching in the elementary schools, are hopeful 
that there lies before us a new era of fundamental rejuvenation 
and reform in language instruction. Thus, as in everything human, 
we are tom between hopes and fears. In order to decide which of 
these, two interpretations is nearer reality, let us try to get 
the situation into focus. 

At the beginning of our century not only the modern languages 
french and German but the classical languages Greek and Latin were 
studied as a matter of course in our public as well as in our 
private schools. It was then accepted in this country, as it is 
still accepted in parts of Europe, that languages were to the 
educated man the indispensable tool which permitted him on the 
one hand to return to the classical sources of his cultural her- 
itage and on the other to converse with people who, while speaking 
other languages, were conscious of sharing the same Western 
civilization. There were indeed those who satisfied linguistic 
and cultural curiosity by studying Italian, Spanish, and even 
Scandinavian languages, as did Longfellow, for example. Further- 
more, the social and academic elite of former days looked forward 
to a sojourn in Europe and almost without exception traveled ex- 
tensively, In fact, professors of languages in leading universi- 
ties, after their appointment and before they began their teach- 
ing, were giiven a year to travel and to immerse themselves in the 
languages and cultures that they were to teach and interpret. 

In succeeding decades an increasing number of our youth went 
on to high school. Most of the new high school population could 
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not as a rule look forward to going to college, and such an ex- 
pensive privilege as travel was not within the reach of many* 
Lacking these incentives, high school students found foreign 
language study both difficult and unrewarding. The relative de- 
cline in the prestige of foreign languages, both classical and 
modern, in our schools is therefore an understandable phenomenon. 

What is regrettable is that the student who has both the 
ability and the interest to pursue language studies tends to be 
engulfed by the much more numerous crowd of general students and 
is thus deprived of the opportunity of following his natural, if 
exceptional, bent. As evidence let me cite one case. The fresh- 
man class of a large senior high school was canvassed for candi- 
dates for a course in beginning Greek. Two students expressed a 
desire to take advantage of this opportunity, but it was decided 
not to offer the course for so few. Despite this disappointment 
both took as much language as they could and went on to become 
professors of languages in large universities. By discontinuing 
Latin prematurely, one of the two was able to get three years of 
Greek in college. The other has never ceased regretting his lack 
of Greek, almost a sine qua non for a college language teacher. 
We pay lip service to the democratic principle of full educational 
opportunity; but we know that in practice the individual, who is 
the keystone of a free society, may enjoy the democratic educa- 
tional privilege of being educated to the limit of his capacity 
only if his needs and desires happen to coincide with those of a 
sufficient number of others. The educational cards are already 
stacked against the individual who knows what he wants to do, but 
what chance has the potential language specialist unless he is 
encouraged by a sympathetic counselor? It is one of the para- 
doxes of our educational system that it proclaims the worth of 
the individual and yet patterns itself on the mass man. 

The poor estate of languages in the early decades of our 
century resulted in part from some social maladjustments. Inmi- 
grants pouring into our country by the thousands were torn between 
their desire to adapt themselves as quickly as possible to a new 
culture and especially a new language and their impulse to pre- 
serve their native cultures. Their assimilation was not always 
facilitated by those earlier immigrants who were not yet securely 
rooted in the new culture and sometimes called themselves hundred- 
per-cent Americans. Members of the second generation, as they 
took root more firmly, often end too readily renounced the lan- 
guage and culture of their parents. Pride in one's heritage was 
often replaced by shame, and the mparalleled richness and variety 
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of our ethnical and cultural background tended to lose itself in 

^ w* tlng f °V SocialJ y as well as linguistically we reached 
the bottom of the curve. 

As the number of students in the public high schools con- 
mued to increase, the language problem became more and more 
acute until in the 1920's representative groups of language 
teachers decided to make a scientific study of the whole situation 
and were supported in this by the Carnegie Corporation. This 
research project, known as the Modern Foreign Language Study, 
brought together for research experts in language and in related 
educational fields and assembled an impressive amount of data on 
what was being done in high school and college language classes. 
Unfortunately the Study showed more concern with what was being 
done than with what should be done. The Study, though it pro- 
duced much valuable material, seemed to be guided by reasoning 
which ran something like this: Most students study a language 

or only two years. The typical course of study must therefore 
be planned for two years. It is impossible to learn to speak a 
language in two years. It is possible to learn to read a lan- 
guage in two years. Hie main objective of the typical two-year 
course should therefore be learning to read. Thus we have illus- 
trated on a vast scale the same phenomenon that was illustrated 
by the experience of the two high school students cited above. 
Once again quality is made a function of quantity and educational 
values are buried under numbers. It cannot of course be expected 
that a gigantic collective enterprise should depart very far from 
the temper of the times despite the presence of individual pio- 
neers , and the times w essentially isolationist. Unfortunately, 
we still do not do enough to encourage the exceptional, forgetting 

rCat i mCn r° f thC PaSt WCre P recisel Y those who distin- 
guished themselves from the run of the mill. 

qr „, in “ deqUate conclusions of the Modern Foreign Language 
J , ** re by no mens unanimously accepted, even by all of the 
scholars engaged in the Study, and in recent years the vast 
majority of leaders m the modern language field have advocated 

L»tin\ r r, t "uT u"* 1 of nooning language. Indeed, 

, .“ Ught by tbls method in Cleveland, one of our most en- 
lightened language teaching centers. Hie two-year .period allotted 
to the majority of American students for learning a foreign 
•nguage has in many places been vigorously attacked as wholly 
inadequate. Language teachers, supported by interested and help- 
ul administrators, have undertaken ambitious surveys and studies 
of local conditions and have pointed the way to improvement by 
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proposing, too modestly, that language study should be begun at the 
beginning of junior high school, that is, in the seventh grade* 
These surveys are moving in the right direction in that they spring 
from a conviction that languages are worth learning and that they 
therefore require more time in the curriculum than has so far 
been accorded tnem. However, the surveys are still characterized 
by a certain timidity and fail to get at the real root of the 
difficulty. 

Happily the time has come when educators concerned with the 
language problem are freeing themselves from their traditional 
inertia. Instead of letting themselves be handicapped too much by 
what is, they are asking themselves what should be and are even 
affirming that what should be is possible. The Foreign Language 
Study of the Modern Language Association supported by a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation is animated by this principle. 
In all parts of the country language teachers and school adminis- 
trators are examining the fundamental questions. Is our present 
teaching of modern languages satisfactory in the light of the 
present world situation? What conditions are necessary to make 
it satisfactory? 

Of those who are critical of modern language teaching in 
America there are a few who, arguing out of their own disastrous 
language experience, would eliminate language instruction. The 
vast majority, however, have reasons which are worth considering. 
They point out that modem language teaching produces such medi- 
ocre results that the educational values do not justify the time 
spent. This seems to me to be partly true and I believe that 
language teachers, instead of defending every inch of their ter- 
ritory as though it were a vested interest, would do well to admit 
the truth and go forward from there. It is not enough for them 
to contend simply that they need more time. It can so easily be 
answered, “More time, to be used in the same ineffective fashion 
as before?" The truth is that the moment has come for our pro- 
fession to rally behind the pioneers who have already rethought 
the basic facts and principles pf modern language teaching and 
have already put these principles into effect. 

Guided by enlightened intuition or by simple common sense, 
certain educators have in isolated instances carried on really 
significant experiments. The introduction of French into the 
first grade of a number of Cleveland schools as early as 1922 by 
Professor Emile B. deSauze, with the direct multiple approach to 
language teaching in the high school — practice in hearing, speak- 
ing, reading, writing- -which characterizes the Cleveland Plan, is 
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a case in point. * Another notable experiment is that which since 
1931 has permitted the teaching of French and Spanish to selected 
pupils in grades one to eight in Public School 208 in Brooklyn.^ 
In the last two decades there have been an increasing number of 
programs in the grades involving the teaching of French and Span- 
ish, and most of them have been successful. Outstanding among 
these are the Los Angeles, ^ San Diego, * El Paso,^ and Somerville® 
programs. 

Not until the former United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath, electrified a large gathering of modern 
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1. For descriptions of the Cleveland Plan see E. B. de Sauze, The 
Cleveland Plan for the Teaching of Modern Languages , with Special Refer- 
ence to French, Philadelphia, The John C. Winston Co., 1946; William 
McClain, “Twenty-Five Years of the Cleveland Plan”, in Education, vol. 

65 (May 1945), pp. 541-547; Sister Mary Lelia Pond, S.S.N.D. , “Hie Multi- 
ple Approach Method of Teaching French versus the Grammar Method", in 
The French Review, vol. 13 (May 1940), pp. 475-482; E. B. de Sauz£, "An 
Oralist Looks at the Results", in Education, vol. 57, no. 7 (March 1937), 
pp. 422-427; £. B. de Sauze, “Teaching French in the Elementary Schools 
of Cleveland", in The French Review, vol. 26, no. 5 (April 1953), pp. 

371-376. 

2. For an account of this program and a classroom picture, see the New 
York Times of June 3, 1953, p. 33. 

3. See Grace M. Dreier, “Developing and Introducing a Program of Con- 
versational Spanish in the Elementary Schools of Los Angeles, California", 
a report submitted to the National Conference on the Ro.le of Foreign 
Languages in American Schools, Washington, D. C. , January 15, 1953. 

4. See Handbook for the Teaching of Spanish in Elementary Grades and 
Guide to Resource Materials for the First Year of Spanish in the Ele- 
mentary Grades, Grade IV. Copyright 1952 and 1953 by the San Diego City 
Schools. 

5. See Ed Engledow, “5-Year-Olds Learn Foreign Tongues", in Parade, 

The Sunday Picture Magazine, October 12, 1952, pp. 14-17; Carlos Rivera, 

“The Teaching of Spanish in the First Grades of the El Paso Public 
Schools", in Hispania, vol. 35, no. 4 (November 1952), pp. 452-457; 

“First-Grade Beginning," in Time, February 2, 1953, pp. 76-77. 

6. See Dorothy Chamberlain, “Somerville’ s Sprouts, Linguists," in Hispania, 
vol. 34 (August 1951), pp. 290-291, and Margaret C. McCormack, “The 
Administration of the Foreign- Language Programs in the Elementary Schools 
of Somerville, New Jersey, " a report submitted to the National Conference 
on the Role of Foreign Languages in American Schools, Washington, D. C. , 

January 15, 1953. j 
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6 LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

language teachers in St. Louis on May 2, 1952, was there anything 
like national attention given to this trend. Somewhat unnoticed, 
educators- -not only language teachers--had taken more and more 
interest in the teaching of language in the elementary school. 
This was natural in view of our rapidly shrinking world. The 
events of World War II showed the impossibility of political iso- 
lationism. Hie wholesale destruction of the war and the world- 
wide poverty and suffering, which we had either to help allay or 
succumb to, led to the Marshall Plan and marked the end of economic 
isolationism. It was therefore natural that our traditional 
linguistic isolation should be questioned too. 

I have said that the effect of Commissioner McGrath’s call 
to American educators to consider the critical world situation 
and to introduce the teaching of foreign languages into the early 
grades of the elementary school was electrifying. How aptly he 
gave expression to the feeling of many educators and of many 
thinking citizens was indicated by the deluge of congratulatory 
messages which he received. Compelled by his feeling of respon- 
sibility to provide the leadership so urgently called for, he 
determined to bring professional educators and language teachers 
together in a collaborative study of the problems involved in 
introducing languages into the elementary school. The National 
Conference on the Role of Foreign Languages in American Schools, 
held in Washington on January 15 and 16, 1953, provided a picture 
of what was being done in the schools of the nation and assembled 
some of our outstanding educators for the consideration of the 
basic principles and conditions necessary for success in this new 
venture. These educators were not drawn wholly from elementary 
and high schools; they included professors in key positions in 
our colleges and universities. 

Is it reasonable to assume that the. teaching of foreign 
languages will be progressively introduced into the elementary 
schools of America? In my opinion it is. A glance at the status 
report submitted to the Washington Conference shows that, even 
before Commissioner McGrath’ s call to action, the number of 



7. This and other addresses by Dr. McGrath on the same subject may be 
obtained from the U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. Reprints of Dr. McGrath’s 
address at the National Conference on the Role of Foreign Languages in 
American Schools may also be obtained free of charge by writing to any 
of the offices of D. C. Heath and Company. The address of the main 
office is 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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experimental programs was increasing. 8 And since then new experi- 
ments have sprung up throughout the United States at an accelerat- 
ing rate. We may therefore conclude, as we consider the present 
situation of modern languages in American education, that there 
is much more room for hope than for fear and that we are in fact 
on the threshold of a new era. 

This does not mean, however, that the program of language 
teaching in the elementary school is certain to succeed. It will 
succeed only if it is well done. We must strike out along new 
paths, aware of traditions but not fettered by them, and resolve 
to set our standards as high as possible. Hiese are the ideals 
which must sustain us in our efforts to do our part in helping to 
fashion a peaceful world. Bbt there are also many technical con- 
ditions of success and it is the purpose of this little book to 
explore these conditions. 
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8. According to the “Report, on the Status of and Practices in the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages in Elementary Schools of the United . 
States”, submitted to the Washington Conferences by Miss Emilie Margaret 
White, seven programs are reported to have begun in the 1920's, twenty 
in the 1940's, and thirty-five in the first three years of the 1950* s. 
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CHAPTER I 



Why Begin Languages in the Elementary School? 



As the Modern Foreign Language Study of 1929 established 
only too clearly, most language teaching in high school and col- 
lege had up to that time achieved unsatisfactory results* The 
c cian only mentioned objectives of understanding, speaking, reading, 
and writing a foreign language were generally not reached even in 
a rudimentary way, nor was an adequate knowledge of a foreign 
people s culture generally obtained* Thus, whether the observa- 
ticn was made by educators outside the language field or by the 
language teachers themselves, the result was the same: Language 
teaching was recognized to be ineffective. Of course, surveys of 
other fields of instruction showed just as mediocre results, but 
there was little comfort to be derived from comparisons* 

Some educators, contending plausibly that the benefits of 
language study were not comnens urate with the investment of time, 
money, and effort, urged its elimination from high school. But 
even in those self-sufficient and isolationist times this extrem- 
ist plea represented only a minority view* Some were aware of 
the practical uses of languages, others defended their cultural 
values, but, whatever the reasons, the majority favored their re- 
tention even if the instruction was not good. 

Since the thirties our relations with other peoples — dip- 
lomatic, economic, commercial, and cultural -- have increased 
enormously, to the point where the usefulness of languages is al- 
most universally admitted, and therefore their place in our 
schools more than ever assured. 1 As this need is recognized, how- 
ever, society and therefore educators, who interpret the needs of 
society, demand better results from language instruction. Pro- 
fessional educators and language teachers, two groups that are 
not infrequently at variance on najor issues, are in agreement in 

1. For interesting views anthe importance of languages in America to- 
day as expressed by the president of the Institute of International Ed- 
ucation, by an airline executive, by a representative of labor, by an 
An Force officer, by a college vice-president, and others, see the 
special Modern Language Number oiEducation, vol. 72, no. 10 (June 1952). 
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their judgment that foreign language instruction in our high 
schools and colleges is not adequate# But they disagree in their 
explanation of the unsatisfactory instruction in this field* The 
former group tends to attribute it chiefly to inadequate teaching 
and the latter to unfavorable teaching conditions* Both are 
right. 

In a great many of our high schools and colleges, indeed in 
most of them, our language instruction is substandard. Ihe chief 
reason for this is that old“fashioned textual and granmatical 
methods have perpetuated themselves from generation to generation. 
The teaching of modern languages has been unfavorably influenced 
by the teaching of the classics* And in many cases the chief or 
only objective of language teaching has been to prepare students 
for College Board Examinations. Thus a majority of teachers have 
in the past treated a living modern language as though it were 
dead. This situation is rapidly changing, however, and more and 
more teachers are coming to understand that modern languages are 
living only in proportion as they are spoken and that they must 
therefore be taught by a direct aural -oral method. 

Ch the other hand the language teacher is right in contending 
that he does not have time enough to teach students to speak a 
foreign language. It will be remembered that the Modern Foteign 
Language Study maintained very plausibly that two years are not 
enough to learn to speak a foreign language. And yet modern 
language teachers have so little understood the nature of language 
learning os to allow themselves to be reduced to a normal period 
of two years for teaching a language. Two years are not enough, 
nor are three, nor four.* Language teachers must themselves under- 
stand this and must explain it clearly to others if they are to 
succeed in their task. Not only have language teachers too little 
tine to teach a complex skill; they have also been forced by cir- 
cumstances or tradition to attempt the impossible by teaching 
this skill at an age level when such a skill is learned with 
great difficulty. All the evidence indicates that adolescence is 
far from being the best time to begin learning a second language. 

The reform of language teaching in America in fact requires 
a thoroughgoing re-examination of the basic issues. In order to 
know at what age level and by what methods it is best to teach a 
foreign language, it is necessary to know just what a foreign 
language is. 

Language is a very complicated and delicate means of ex- 
pressing or communicating meaning by use of sounds, facial ex- 
pression, gestures, and written symbols* The natural way to learn 
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3 ^® n ® ua ® e * s to ^ earn its sounds before learning its written 
symbols. This is what an infant does, partly by imitating sounds 
heard around him, partly by playing with sounds which he invents. 
The phonetic potentialities of the infant or small child are al- 
most infinite. By a process which has been called intuitive young 
children have many times been observed to learn several languages 
simultaneously without the slightest confusion or without the 
slightest danger to their general development . 2 This uncanny 
ability to absorb languages declines steadily through childhood 
in direct proportion as children make increased use of their 
rational and conceptual faculties. Learning the sound patterns 
of a language, which is to say learning to speak a language, is a 
process therefore which comes most naturally to young children. 

As we remarked, language also involves the use of tta written 
symbol. The mastery of the written symbol, whether in reading or 
wr ^ t ^ ng * ca ^ s somewhat higher conceptual development. 
Therefore children do not generally learn to read or write before 
the early grades of school. Learning to read and write a foreign 
language should therefore follow at some distance learning to 
speak it. Likewise the analysis of the theory or structure of a 
foreign language follows upon the learning of reading and writing 
and again at some distance. Still later, when the mind is highly 
developed and tastes have been carefully cultivated, it is pos- 
sible to introduce the student in a systematic way into the whole 

complex of a foreign culture and civilization as expressed through 
its language. 

What is the implication of all of this for our teaching 
patterns? In the case of our own language it takes us five or 
six years to learn to speak it. It then takes us two or three or 
four more years to learn to read and write it. Finally it takes 
us several more years to develop these skills to a point where we 

can make use of them as a vehicle for the main concepts in our 
own culture. 

For the achievement of a similar set of objectives in a sec- 
ond language our society has, through our schools, generally 
speaking, provided a period of two years during adolescence. A 
human being is, of course, so highly adaptable that he can, in 
fact, learn a second culture even though he starts late, but he 
has to be highly motivated and he has to have lots of time and an 
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CHAPTER I 11 

intensity of experience to make up for the late start- And yet 
our schools and colleges tend to treat a foreign language like 
any other subject in the curriculum, as though it consisted of an 
accumulation of abstract ideas expressed in printed symbols which 
can be mastered a few pages at a time in classes which meet from 
three to five times a week, from thirty to forty weeks in the 
year, for two or three years . 

Society is right in demanding results* If it considers 
languages worth studying at all, then it should consider languages 
worth learning, that is, learning to speak. But society is not 
right in requiring that these results be obtained when the condi- 
tions of teaching are such as to make them virtually impossible. 
And teachers are remiss in their responsibilities in consenting 
to attempt the impossible. It is the teacher's responsibility, 
knowing intimately what is involved in language learning, to ex- 
plain carefully and clearly to society what is required and to 
insist upon getting these necessary teaching conditions. 

It is a part of American educational theory that the school 
experience of the American child should be made as natural as 
possible. The natural thing is to introduce the teaching of a 
foreign language at the very beginning of school while the child 
still retains much of his ability to learn sound patterns. A liv- 
ing language is by definition a spoken language and it is pre- 
cisely this aspect of language which is best and most easily 
learned in the earliest grades of the elementary school. There 
is no danger of confusion with English, for the child has had 
five or six years in which he has learned to speak English thor- 
oughly. And, of course, there should be no question of teaching 
the child at this age to read or to write in the foreign language. 
He shows a readiness for this considerably later, in the third 
or fourth grade, when he has already learned to read and write 
in his own language. Likewise the study of grammar comes natu- 
rally ata still later period, usually in the seventh and eighth 
grades, when he is most interested in the grammar of his own 
language and when it becomes entirely natural to compare the two 
in a way that permits each to fortify the other. And finally his 
growing intellectual powers, his increasing curiosity, his more 
highly developed tastes will be most naturally satisfied as he 
progresses through the junior and senior high school. Here, 
having largely mastered the foreign language instrument, he uses 
it intelligently and maturely in the way that he uses his own 
language as a vehicle of thought. 
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The usual objective of foreign language study is the thor- 
ough mastery of the language itself, that is, learning to under- 
stand, to speak, to read, and to write it. The- purpose of ac- 
quiring this complex skill is to learn better to understand the 
foreign people who speak the language, to appreciate their cul- 
ture and civilization, and to use this better understanding and 
appreciation as the basis for the building of a more peaceful 
future. Measured against these objectives, foreign' languages 
are best begun in the elementary school. Psychological consid- 
erations favor beginning foreign languages in the elementary 
school, for the complex skills required to master them are best 
learned at this age level. 

Sociological reasons also favor an early beginning, since 
children are keenly interested in the picturesque aspects of a 
foreign culture, readily form habits of interracial sympathy and 
understanding, and are proud to collaborate with their elders in 
building world peace. Practical reasons suggest the same answer, 
for a child who begins early to learn a foreign language can 
learn to speak it without accent and master it in its complex as- 
pects in a way which is difficult for an adolescent. When he 
grows into adolescence and maturity, he will find that he has at 
his disposal an instrument which will greatly increase his voca- 
tional possibilities. And finally there are cultural reasons for 
advocating the beginning of a second language in elementary 
schools. The task of learning a foreign language, which is a 
chore for an adolescent or a mature person, is no chore for a 
child. Childhood is the best time to acquire this instrument, 
which during adolescence and maturity is invaluable in improving 
one’s general education. lie then has two languages at his dis- 
posal, a greatly widened cultural horizon, and the possibility of 
penetrating more deeply into his own and a foreign culture by 
virtue of his ability to compare the two. 

Being an eminently practical people, Americans have increas- 
ingly become aware of the importance of languages in the communi- 
cation between nations in a rapidly shrinking world. With mil- 
lions of our soldiers distributed all over the face of the planet 
and in contact with other peoples, and with thousands of repre- 
sentatives of our government distributed even more widely, it 
becomes clear that we need to become linguistically much better 
prepared than we have been in the past* Just this result can be 
obtained if we begin a second language in the elementary school, 
profceed logically, and improve the quality of our teaching all 
the way up and down the line. 



CHAPTER I I 



How Do You Start? 



Let us suppose there is in a given community a spark of in- 
terest in the idea of beginning a language in the elementary 
school. This interest may be first expressed by a few parents or 
other members of the community, by one or more teachers, by a 
guidance officer, by a principal, by a supervisor, by the super- 
intendent of schools, or by one or more members of the school 
board. The question inmediately arises, “How is it to be done 
and what is the best way to proceed?” 

It is remarkable how much the enthusiasm of one person can 
accomplish. In many instances teachers have of fered their services 
without pay in order to demonstrate the feasibility of teaching a 
language in the grades. Classroom teachers who feel qualified 
usually encounter no difficulty in obtaining permission to give 
language lessons. High school teachers have frequently offered 
to teach a language in the elementary school, and occasionally 
they find satisfactions so great that they are prepared to abandon 
high school teaching in favor of language teaching in the grades. 
In still other cases parents or professors in nearby colleges or 
universities have volunteered their services in order to get an 
experiment started. Let me describe briefly two cases in which 
individual initiative has resulted in successful programs. 

In the first case three French instructors in Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, generously offered their services 
for the purpose of teaching French in the three third grades of 
the Central Elementary School with the informal understanding that 
if the experiment proved to be successful the school committee 
would explore ways and means of continuing it and financing it. 
Each instructor met his particular class four times a week for 
periods of twenty minutes and initiated them in the conversational 
use of French. Tbe children were as enthusiastic at the end of 
the year as at the beginning, the teachers and the principal were 
most favorably disposed, the parents were delighted, the school 
committee was satisfied with the results, and there was a great 
deal of public interest. Tlie experiment could therefore be called 
most successful. However, this evident success and the enthusiasm 
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of a large segment of the town population were not enough to 
overcome the hesitation of an economy -minded town meeting, which 
voted not to appropriate money for a continuation of the language 
program. Finally the school committee was able to reconcile the 
two points of view and work out a plan whereby the program could 
be extended to all four schools in the town without extra expend- 
iture by the simple means of filling vacancies with grade school 
teachers whp were also qualified to teach French. 

In Jamestown, New York, a high school teacher of Spanish who 
was an enthusiast decided to organize and conduct a Spanish work- 
shop. She invited the teachers in all of the elementary schools 
in town to attend. Most of the schools responded with two or 
three teachers, the majority of whom had no knowledge of Spanish. 
All the grades from kindergarten through the sixth were repre- 
sented. The high school teacher then taught them simple conversa- 
tions, games, and songs, and after the ear had been accustomed 
to this material she furnished them with mimeographed copies of 
the text and with records which she herself had cut. The amount 
of vocabulary was by intention very limited. Teachers then 
carried what they had learned into the classroom and in turn 
taught it to the children. The high school teacher was surprised 
by what her students, the teachers, were able to do. In order 
to interpret the program to the community she herself addressed 
assemblies and club meetings in the schools. The teachers are 
enthusiastic about the program; the principals are favorably dis- 
posed; many parents have written letters of appreciation; and the 
children are delighted. It has proved to be not only a worth- 
while extra activity for the gifted child but in some cases has 
been helpful to the slow pupils in building up their sense of 
achievement. Our teacher reports, “We have been surprised to find 
social values emerging that are far more important than the acqui- 
sition of a few dozen words of Spanish." Teachers list the fol- 
lowing advantages, already noted in a program which began only in 
October of 1951: (1) Increased reading about Latin America. (2) 
Higher quality of books taken from the library. (3) New pride of 
foreign-background children in the knowledge r>£ their own lan- 
guages. (4) New respect for foreign children. (5) Personality 
development of some slow pupils who find that they can learn 
Spanish. (6) Enrichment for gifted children. Despite the ob- 
vious success of this program it is not certain that the community 
as yet is willing to support it financially. Much spadework 
must be done to inform the general public about these new programs. 
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There have b^en many other examples of admirable individual 
initiative, such as the programs of Louisiana 1 and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. Evaluations have shown that the great majority of these 
have given good results. And yet some successful programs have 
languished and died for lack of support. It is significant that 
those projects show the greatest vitality which enlist the inter- 
est and participation of all the people concerned. Let us there- 
fore explore the origins of three such programs. 

The story of the beginnings of the program of conversational 
Spanish in the elementary schools of Los Angeles as told by Mrs. 
Grace M. Dreier, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, and Mrs. 
Ruth R.Ginsburg, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, at the National 
Conference on the Role of Foreign Languages in the American 
Schools held in Washington on January 15 and 16, 1953, makes in- 
spiring reading. 2 Q> June 14, 1943, after a great deal of dis- 
cussion and exploration, Dr. Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of 
Schools in Los Angeles^ announced to all school administrators and 
supervisors that the teaching of Spanish would begin in the ele- 
mentary schools of the city in the following school year. It was 
unanimously agreed that this program should serve all children 
from the kindergarten through the sixth grade. Since it was 
difficult if not impossible on such short notice to find fully 
qualified teachers in sufficient numbers, "it was recognized that 
the program must be predicated upon the principle of children and 
teachers learning together.” The staff members of the Elementary 
Curriculum Section together with the teachers mobilized and pre- 
pared, during that summer and fall, by means of a Mexican workshop 



1. See Hosea Phillips, "Foreign Languages in the Grades in Louisiana," 
in The French Review, vol. 13 (October 1939), pp. 71 ff.; "French in the 
Public Elementary Schools in Louisiana, " abstract of a paper read by 
Professor Theriot, Southwestern Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, at the 
annual meeting of the Modern Language Association, December 28, 1939, 
in The French Review, vol. 13 (February 1940), pp. 344-346; Elia 
Boudreaux, "Some Aims and Methods in Teaching French in the Elementary 
Schools in Louisiana," in The Modern Language Journal , vol. 24 (March 
1940), pp. 427-430; and Mabel Collette and Thomas R. Landry, French Can 
Enrich Your Elementary School Program. (A progress report on the teaching 
of conversational French in several Louisiana school systems.) Bulletin 
no. 729. Directed by J. B. Robertson, Director of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education. Issued by Shelby M. Jackson, State Superintendent, Baton 
Rouge, February 1952. 

2. This report and all other reports coming out of the Washington Con- 
ference are available upon request to the Division of International 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
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and vigorous recruitment, the organization of a city-wide Spanish 
program which is truly impressive. The importance of preparing 
the school system and general public in advance was recognized. 
“The general purposes, specific objectives, methods and materials 
of instruction, would be presented by a symposium before all 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators of each school level.” 
Thanks to this careful presentation, public interest was wide- 
spread. Having now completed their first decade, the adminis- 
trators of the program are conscious of problems still to be 
solved, but are nevertheless satisfied that the program has 
yielded most gratifying results and has acquired permanent 
status. 

The oldest elementary language program in the country grew 
out of a happy collaboration between school officials and a group 
of women from the Women’s City Club of Cleveland, the story of 
which was told at the National Conference on the Role of Foreign 
Languages in American Schools by Dr. &nile B« de Sauze, formerly 
Director of Foreign Languages in the Cleveland Public Schools, 3 
and Mrs. Dorothy E. Norris, Supervisor of Major Work Classes, 
Cleveland Board of Education. 4 Intimately related to the enrich- 
ment provided for gifted children in the major work program of 
the Cleveland Schools, French instruction has been a permanent 
fixture from grade one through grade six for over thirty years, 
and it is now felt that any attempt to yield to the impulse of 
economy and to eliminate it from the school curriculum would meet 
with overwhelming resistance from parents. Building on an ex- 
cellent aural -oral foundation, most of those who have had French 
in the elementary school elect to continue it in junior high 
school. Many also carry their French into senior high school. 
Their preparation is so sound and their proficiency with the 
spoken language so great that if they go on to college they are 
able to take the most advanced courses conducted in French. 

Ihe French experiment which began in September, 1952, in the 
second grade of the Jacob L. Devers School of York, Pennsylvania, 
grew out of an education workshop. Che section of this workshop 
set for itself the problem of human relations and before long 
reached the conclusion that human relations involve international 
as well as national and local relations. This imnediately brought 
the question of language into focus. As the committee members 

3. “How the Administrative Problems Connected with Modern Language 
Instruction in Elementary Schools Were Solved in Cleveland.” 

4. "Foreign Languages for the Gifted in the Cleveland Elementary 
Schools . ” 
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studied the question of language learning, they discovered a 
growing interest in various parts of the country in introducing 
languages into the elementary school* They sent for information 
and materials, such as guides, handbooks, and courses of study* A 
generous school board financed the attendance of representatives 
at various school meetings and conferences where this question 
was discussed* There was a great deal of interest on the part of 
the townspeople. A canvass was iriade of the community members who 
had a speaking knowledge of foreign languages. Teachers were 
asked whether they would be interested in teaching a language and 
whether they had the necessary qualifications. There was, to be. 
sure, a certain amount of skepticism. Gould young children learn 
a second language without harmful effect on their English? What 
were the essential conditions of success in such an undertaking? 
What were the financial implications and would the costs be justi- 
fied by the results? At this point, it was decided to invite an 
educator in one of the neighboring universities to come and give 
his opinion. The meeting was admirably representative. It was 
attended by the superintendent of schools, by a member of the 
school board, by the supervisor of elementary instruction, by the 
chairman of the workshop, by the head of the high school language 
department, by the prospective language teacher, and by a parent. 
The whole problem was discussed freely # and the visitor was in- 
terrogated closely. As a result it was decided to start a small 
experiment involving one or two classes in one of the elementary 
schools. Not only did the experiment produce excellent results 
in the classroom but the teacher and the administrative officers 
took care to inform the general public adequately through talks 
at PTA meetings, class demonstrations before various groups, and 
radio programs. As a result it was decided to expand the pro- 
gram, to preserve its experimental nature, and to continue the ex- 
periment long enough to get a definitive answer based on an 
abundance of data. 

These few examples serve to point up the general principles. 
It is important to proceed slowly, for not only must the people 
concerned be fully convinced of the usefulness of the experiment 
but certain conditions necessary for success must exist, such as 
the availability of qualified teachers, an assurance of continu- 
ity from grade to grade, and the wholehearted support of the 
community. It is often better to take a whole year to explore 
all aspects of the question, as did the York workshop, than to 
start on a shoestring and find that the necessary interest and 
support of the community are lacking. Some teachers, as for 
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example professors in the University of Nebraska, offer classes 
on a voluntary basis on Saturday mornings to see whether the 
coirmunity is sufficiently interested to request regular language 
instruction in the elementary school. In educating the general 
public it has been found that the experience of workshops and 
actual demonstrations carry much more conviction than any amount 
of verbal description. Films, such as ti.e Los Angeles film depict- 
ing an actual classroom scene, and filmstrips, such as the set 
prepared by the Cleveland Board of Education, do much to show 
what can be accomplished when it is impossible to give an actual 
demonstration. Educators, citizens, and officials who have not 
thought about the matter have a right to be thoroughly informed. 
Children will be universally interested anyway, if the teaching 
methods are sound. Parents will vote almost one hundred per cent 
for the continuation of programs and feel that the social and 
cultural benefits far outweigh the cost. But school boards and 
boards of finance are by nature conservative, as they should be. 
They have been conditioned by so many requests representing 
special narrow interests that they may be inclined to dismiss a 
language proposal as a special plea. They are also accustomed to 
the protests that arise if they propose an increase in the tax 
rate. School boards therefore require a long time before coirmit- 
ting themselves to the idea of languages in the elementary school 
and they should not be expected to endorse the plan until they 
are thoroughly convinced of the support of a majority of the 
citizens. 

Once it is decided to teach a foreign language in the ele- 
mentary school, it would be well, in addition to outlining the 
particular objectives and methods, to make the project as much 
as possible experimental. An accompanying workshop participated 
in by teachers who actually give instruction, by representatives 
of teacher-education institutions, and by interested parents or 
members of the community could help to record actual results and 
point the way to future improvements. 
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CHAPTER III 



What Should Re the Second Language? 



Persons who have had little or no experience with foreign 
languages find this a very baffling question. They feel per- 
plexed before the five official languages of the United Nations 
and even more helpless when they consider how many additional and 
exotic tongues become necessary in view of the world-wide activi- 
ties of American citizens, both official and unofficial. The 
most natural thing is to fall back on the wish that English be- 
come the world language. Following this wish they point out that 
English is the most widely used second language and is spoken by 
more people in the world '250 million) than any other language 
except Chinese (450 million). English does, to be sure, occupy a 
privileged position, but it is a far cry from this situation to 
one in which English would be voluntarily and gratefully accepted 
by all nationalities as the official world language. And indeed 
we should be the last to press for such a result. To every 
nationality its language represents the precious vehicle of its 
.culture; and just as we should like to have others respect our 
cultural heritage, so we must recognize and respect the language 
and cultural heritage of other peoples. The principle of give and 
take which works between individuals is just as important in 
relations between nations although here it enjoys the somewhat 
more pompous name of reciprocity. Let us therefore renounce the 
tempting wish to see English become an international language. 
If English continues to be spoken by an increasing number of 
people, it must be only because they find it advantageous volun- 
tarily to learn our language. 

Since English cannot then within -the foreseeable future be- 
come the international language and since no other language has a 
better chance to acquire this position, some people, conceding 
the desirability and even the necessity of communicating with 
other peoples, next suggest the possibility of a simple arti- 
ficial language. Quite plausibly they point out that such a 
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language will not have any of the handicaps of a national lan- 
guage. It will belong to all equally and to none particularly. 
Such a language, which might perhaps more properly be called a 
code since it would not be identified with the cultural heritage 
of any of its speakers and would therefore not enjoy any of the 
rich and special connotations which a real language enjoys, could 
conceivably come into being one day. It has been proposed to 
UNESCO time and again and has been often considered and abandoned 
as a utopian and unrealistic solution to the problem of inter- 
national communication. One can understand the reason for this 
if one considers the essential difference between a language and 
a code. A code is a means of communicating essential meaning, 
perhaps we should say bare meaning, without any of the usual 
human overtones or undertones. In its form and by its nature it 
is characteristic of no one type of individual and of no single 
nationality. One of the essential characteristics of a language, 
on the other hand, is that it is the expression of a group of 
individuals closely knit by a common culture. An Englishman 
would presumably in time come to express himself in an artificial 
language differently from a Frenchman or a Brazilian or a 
Chinese. The code might take on some of the vitality of a 
language and evolve in different directions on the tongues of 
different nationalities. Lest it evolve to the point where 
different nationalities end by not understanding one another 
accurately, it would be necessary to establish a kind of inter- 
national academy to regulate the code. Thus, although it is not 
inconceivable that an international code may one day facilitate 
dispassionate international communication, there is no present 
prospect of it c There is then no other way to deal with people 
of other nationalities in a friendly and neighborly fashion than 
to learn their languages as they are learning ours. 

Which brings us back to our starting point. What language 
should our children learn in the public elementary school? In 
order to consider this question, which we cannot answer cate- 
gorically, let us study some of the important criteria for judg- 
ment. Hie already considerable experience that we have had in 
international organization gives us some help. Here we note that 
many international conferences are conducted in two languages, 
English and French. This suggests that the most important second 
language for international diplomatic communication is French. 
In addition we note that France lies at a few hours’ distance 
from us, virtually on our eastern border, and that our northern 
neighbor, Canada, speaks French officially as well as English. 
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Within our own borders, in every New England state and in 
Louisiana especially, there are many cornnunities in which French 
is the native speech of a majority of the population. In many 
communities in Louisiana the introduction of French into ele- 
mentary schools has given pride and self-respect to children who 
formerly were not permitted to speak French in and around school. 
Furthermore French is spoken natively in many parts of the world: 
in Haiti, Martinique, Guadeloupe, in the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon - off Newfoundland - and in French Guiana in our 
hemisphere. It is spoken in French Morocco and French Equatorial 
Africa, in parts of India, in Madagascar, and in Indochina, and 
in the New Caledonia Islands in the Pacific. French is the 
language of some 75 million people. It has provided about one 
third of the stock of our English language and therefore is one 
of the most important sources of our own linguistic culture. 
Consequently French has compelling claims to the title of second 
language. 

Of the other official languages of the United Nations - 
Spanish, Russian, and Chinese - Spanish is spoken by the small- 
est number of people (120 million), but it has real inter- 
national importance by virtue of its broad geographical distri- 
bution. It is the language of Spain, Spanish Morocco, the 
Balearic Islands, and of most of the countries of Central and 
South America and of the West Indies. Spanish is spoken by some 
of our closest neighbors and is in fact spoken by well over two 
million of our citizens. As with French in Louisiana, the 
introduction of Spanish into the elementary schools in El Paso, 
Corpus Christi, Brownsville, and many other Texan communities; 
in Carlsbad and other towns of New Mexico; in Tucson, Arizona; 
in San Diego and Los Angeles, among other places in California^ 
has had the effect of raising thousands of our fellow Americans 
of foreign origin to first-class citizenship. It is therefore 
natural that we should in the schools of many parts of our 
country give a prominent place to Spanish. 

In structure and vocabulary English is a Germanic language. 
Most of the commonest words we use are of Germanic origin and 
text counts show that our writers use from seventy per cent 
(Macaulay) to ninety- four per cent (King James Bible) native 
Germanic vocabulary. This is true despite the fact that only 
about twenty per cent of the words listed in a dictionary are of 
Germanic origin. We have among us millions of descendants of 
those Germans who in the last century sought refuge on our 
shores from political oppression and social and economic 
disorders in Germany. Like many another immigrant group they 
have contributed notably to our national culture. During the last 
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three decades of the last century and the first two of the 
present, the heavy German population in such cities as Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, and Milwaukee tried to keep 
their cultural heritage alive by introducing German into the 
schools, elementary and secondary. In this way they also en- 
larged the cultural horizons of many non-German Americans. The 
First World War brought these programs to a sudden and unseemly 
end and political events also account for the fact that German is 
not now a serious contender with French and Spanish in our 
schools nor one of the official languages of the United Nations. 
Our hope is that Germany will win a place among peace-loving 
nations and that she will thus regain some of her lost importance. 
Let us hope also that the German element in our population will 
take the initiative in bringing about the reintroduction of. 
German into the elementary schools of our country. 

Russian, which is spoken by about 160 million people, has 
achieved an important place, particularly in our .colleges and 
universities. I am not aware that it has yet been introduced 
into our elementary and secondary schools. The question may very 
well be raised whether this is as it should be. Russia seems 
destined for a long time to play an important role in the world. 
Whether our relations with Russia are tense or friendly, a much 
larger segment of our population should be prepared to use 
Russian. It therefore seems entitled to a place in the new 
curriculum of our schools, which we shall have to revise con- 
tinuously in the direction of greater efficiency and rationality. 

Much of our linguistic, as well as of our politics! and 
economic, thinking has been confined to the West. The fact that 
Chinese, one of the five official languages of the United 
Nations, is spoken by nearly a quarter of the world's population, 
should make us realize the present and future importance of the 
East. The agricultural and industrial, and indeed the military, 
potential, of China is tremendous. We shall have to deal with 
these unpredictable forces and hope to be able to do so in a 
peace-seeking and neighborly fashion. 

It is pertinent here to cite the results of a questionnaire 
sent to parents at the conclusion of a little experiment in the 
teaching of French in two elementary schools in New Raven during 
the summer of 1952 1 . The parents were asked what language they 



1. See my article "Toward World Understanding; a Language Experiment in 
Summer Training Schools, " in School and Society, vo 1. 76 
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(November 1, 1952), pp. 273-277. 
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would prefer to see introduced into the schools. Of fifty-seven 
who answered, twenty preferred French, twelve Italian, nine 
Spanish, nine German, two Russian, one Chinese, and four ex- 
pressed no preference. 

Nor are these official international languages the only ones 
about which we should be thinking. We have millions of Americans 
in the armed forces, in the government, in business, or simply 
with itchy feet, who are living or traveling abroad at this very 
moment. Many of them are trying their best to build good will 
for America among our neighbors. But how well prepared are they 
linguistically? Some answers to this query are to be found in 
the newspapers which appeared on December 29, 1952. This Asso- 
ciated Press story was in part reprinted by the PMLA of March, 
1953, in connection with the Foreign Language Program and under 
the heading of U. S. IN WONDERLAND. 

• .Until the first American trained especially 
for Indonesian duty was assigned to the Embassy in 
1949, all translating was done by natives. To 
please their employers, they interpreted everything 
to sound rosy, pro-American. But when American 
area and language experts began to read Indonesian 
newspapers and attend sessions of the National 
Legislature, the Embassy learned that strong Com- 
munist-inspired anti-American feeling was sweeping 
the country. Now fthe Ambass.ador] wants as many 
area and language men in Indonesia as he can get... 
but it will be years before this country is well 
supplied with them. 

State Department officials, at their most 
optimistic, estimate the Department has only half 
the area and language experts which it considers a 
minimum need. . . If the next Communist push comes fin 
Southeast As the State Department’s foreign 
service will have at its disposal only two Thai 
specialists, one Burmese, one Viet-Namese, six 
Indonesians. 

Congress established the Foreign Service 
Institute in the Department in 1946 to give general 
training to diplomats and then to educate some as 
area and language specialists-.. .Only volunteers 
are given the area training.. ..Not many volunteer 
for training on the area where they are most needed 
--Asia. .. .The Institute has only one man in train- 
ing as a Southeast Asia specialist- -for Indonesia. 

The foreign service has only thirteen area specialists 
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for India, Pakistan, Nepal, and Ceylon. They 
speak no Hindustani, although there are at least 
thirteen other mai or lanmiages in the area. Chester 
Bowles,- the [former] Ambassador,.. . .says the United 
States has been getting too much of its informa- 
tion from the British at cocktail parties.-.. 

In the Moslem world the foreign service has 
only fifteen Arabic specialists, compared with an 
estimated need for forty-three. Only six are in 
training. Yet that is far better than it used to 
be. Qie career diplomat recalls that in 1946 the 
State Department did not have one officer who could 
read an Arabic newspaper. .To find out what Islam 
was saying in its newspapers, the diplomats had to 
mail them home to the Library of Congress for 
translation. 



For Iran the foreign service has four language 
and area specialists and needs eight. None is in 
training. Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress, [now 
Director-General of UNESCO] says that if this 
country had had more Iranian specialists, or had 
listened to those that it had, the current crisis 
there might conceivably have been avoided-.-. 



No one would be so visionary as to suggest the introduction 
of Hindustani or Arabic or Indonesian or Burmese into the ele- 
mentary school curriculum, but the fact remains that if these 
so-called "funny" languages are to be studied by numbers of 
competent people adequate to permit us to carry out our inter- 
national neighborly commitments,* we shall have to create a 
language consciousness from the beginning of the elementary 
school on. We cust not indulge in the reckless reasoning which 
contends that because the majority of our youngsters are not 
destined to become linguists we should deprive the small but 
invaluable minority who may wish to become language and area 
specialists of the opportunity to do so. The future ambassador 
of good will may by virtue of his intelligent and good-neighborly 
operation in some future Point Four. program convert hostility 
into friendliness toward America and the Free World. He may be 



I. For an account of the teaching of exotic, especially Oriental, 
languages in the United States, see Mortimer Graves, "Intensive Language 
Study," in Far Eastern Survey, vol. 12 (March 22, 1943), pp. 63-64; 
"Wartime Instruction in Far Eastern Languages," in Far Eastern Survey, 
vol. 15 (March 27, 1946), pp. 92-93; "All the Foreign Languages," in 
Education, vol. 72, No. 10 (June 1952), pp. 668-674. 
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one out of a hundred of our present elementary school children 
or one out of a thousand or one out of a million. His ability to 
speak with sympathy and warmth one of the exotic tongues may 
depend upon his getting an opportunity to start French or Spanish 
in the first grade. Such essential specializations rest upon a 
broad base of preparation. In order to achieve such a result, we 
shall have to learn to modify our thinking considerably, turning 
the eyes of our imagination into the future rather than allowing 
ourselves to drift in accordance with our habits and traditions 
of the past. 

If this forward view suggests an approximate order in intro- 
ducing foreign languages into our schools, there may be good 
reason in certain localities for introducing languages in a 
completely different order. Thus we have suggested that the 
natural tendency to prefer Spanish to French as a second language 
in the Southwest and West is understandable and proper. It will 
be remembered that in the New Haven questionnaire Italian came 
second to French. This is because New Haven has a particularly 
large Italian population. Should the local cultural situation 
be taken into account when deciding what language to teach? 
Indeed it should. The fact that Spanish is being taught from the 
early grades of the elementary school in certain parts of Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and New Mexico has already raised thousands of our 
Spanish-speaking citizens to a new dignity, and this new sense of 
worth in turn makes them increasingly valuable to the United 
States. The position of French in Louisiana plays a similar 
role and in fact this one state has been raided time and again 
by government agencies looking for experts for their Point Four 
programs requiring a speaking knowledge of French. Thus our 
foreign-language-speaking citizens are able to spearhead our 
efforts to build the future peace by means of friendly inter- 
national cooperation. In accordance with their particular cul- 
tural backgrounds, other communities will want to introduce as a 
second language German, Italian, Hebrew, Polish, or one of the 
Scandinavian tongues. It is altogether proper for them to do so, 
for every foreign-language program contributes to our total 
international articulateness and to our peace-building potential. 

All this will appear revolutionary to our monolinguist to 
whom it appears that we are showing more concern for the languages 
and cultures of other peoples than we are for our own. This is 
of course ridiculous, but he will have to be shown to his own 
satisfaction that the American of Mexican origin becomes a much 
better American in proportion as he is allowed freely to respect 
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his own origins and to enjoy responsibly his newly acquired 
privileges. He will have to be shown that the increasingly Im- 
portant challenge of building the brotherhood of man ^nd of 

r^itUr P? ssiblybemet b f • hi»d isolationism, linguistic 
or political. Hie peace of the world cannot be built if we stav 

in our own back yards. We must take our place in theTnter 

- h e f a reSOlU , t f ly ’ ener ^ et teal 1 y , intelligently, and 

nation!. ^ * W0 “ ld contrlbute t0 a peaceful community of 
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CHAPTER IV 

At What Age Is It Best 
to Begin a Second Language? 



Qie way to answer this question-- though by no means the 
best- -is to resort to statistics* A colleague of mine, naturally 
suspicious of this kind of evidence, once remarked jokingly, "If 
I can't find appropriate figures, I just invent them." Let us 
not invent them, but let us not attach too great significance to 
them either. Of fifty-nine language programs which in January, 
1953, reported with sufficient data on this point to the National 
Conference on the Role of Foreign Languages in American Schools, 
two begin in kindergarten, seven in the first grade, five in the 
second grade, fourteen in the third grade, sixteen in the fourth 
grade, ten in the fifth grade, and five in the sixth grade. 

As I try to surmise why so many schools begin in or around 
the lourth grade, it seems to me that there are three main rea- 
sons. The first is convenience: Frequently the third, fourth, 
or fifth grade is chosen because language can be easily inte° 
grated with social studies units at this level, because continu- 
ity can more easily be assured than if an earlier start is made, 
or because funds are not available for an earlier start. Sec- 
ondly, if the question of optimum age is asked at all, the 
thought is, I believe, that children will by the third, fourth, 
or fifth grade have become entirely adapted to the school envi- 
ronment and will by the age of eight, nine, or ten have learned 
English well enough so that there is no danger of interference by 
the learning of a second language. And thirdly, this is the age 
at which children show greatest fondness for making up languages. 

Teachers who have had experience with teaching a foreign 
language in the kindergarten or first grade assure us that 
languages do not in any way complicate the adjustment of the 
child to school. Qi the contrary, since the foreign language is 
one of the subjects which arouses greatest enthusiasm in the 
child, it may be said quite truthfully that it facilitates the 
adjustment. Carlos Rivera, who has worked out the first-grade 
language program - in his Spanish classes in El Paso, Texas--with 
as great care as anyone, is convinced that the best time to start 
a foreign language is at the very beginning of school. 
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The fear that a second language will interfere with English 
in the early school years rests on a misconception which is due 
to a confusion between oral and written language. By the time 
they enter first grade, children have been speaking English for 
four to five years and have already reached a level of achieve- 
ment which Professor Ruth G. Strickland describes thus! 1 "The 
child of five years is speaking about as well as the adults in 
his environment . " According to Madorah E. Smith, an average 
child of five years has a vocabulary of 2072 words. 2 Her study 
was made in 1926. According to a more recent study, Mary Kather- 
ine Smith, using a test devised by Seashore and Eckerson, esti- 
mates that the average total understanding vocabulary of a child 
in the first grade is 24,000 words. 2 Rinsland estimates in an- 
other recent study that the average first-grade child has a writ- 
ten vocabulary of 5099 words. 2 The more recent studies have led 
to the conclusion that former vocabulary estimates were altogether 
too conservative. A natural inference to be drawn from these 
data, it seems to me, is that in the kindergarten or the first 
grade a child has already secured an oral command of his own 
language to the point where beginning to speak a second language 
would involve no difficulty. The reading and writing of the 
second language is usua lly not attempted before the third or 
fourth grade, by which time a firm beginning in the reading and 
writing of English has been made 

Much has been done in the field of child psychology, but 
there still remains much to do in the specific field of language. 
What little research has already been done suggests that our 
future elementary school curricula, if they are to be based on 
rationality, common sense, and scientific findings, will bear 
little resemblance to the present curricula. The eminent neurol- 
ogist and brain surgeon, Dr. Wilder Penfield, Director of the 
Montreal Neurological Institute, writes! 

The brain of man is distinguished from the 
brain of all other mammals by its possession of 
elaborate mechanisms for the function of speech. 

There are four separate areas of the hurian cerebral 
cortex devoted to vocalization. In the dominant 
hemisphere there are three or four areas that are 
specialized for the formulation of speech and the 
acquisition of language. 



1 . 



Ruth G. 
Boston, 



Strickland, The Language Arts in the Elenentary School. 
D. C . Heath and Co., 1951, p. 78. 



2. Ibid., pp. 57, 189, 190-191. 



